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Our  House  of  Democracy  in  Hurricanes'  Wake 


As  the  people  of  the  Gulf  Coast  begin  to  rebuild 
their  lives  after  Hurricanes  Katrina  and  Rita,  so 
must  we,  as  a  nation,  begin  to  rebuild  our  house  of 
democracy.  It  is  in  great  need  of  repair. 

The  preamble  of  the  Constitution  reminds  us  of  why 
our  republic  was  founded:  to  "form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  and  promote  the 
general  welfare."  Yet,  Hurricane  Katrina  revealed 
government  agencies  at  all  levels  unable  to  meet  the 
most  basic  human  security  needs  of  the  people — 
both  before  and  after  the  hurricane  struck.  Katrina 
and  Rita  did  not  discriminate  by  race  or  class,  but 
their  impact  was  felt  disproportionately  by  the  poor, 
elderly,  disabled,  and  African  American  people, 
because  our  society  does  discriminate. 

Hurricane  Katrina,  especially,  laid  bare  for  all  to 
see  the  deep,  unjust  racial  and  economic  disparities 
that  have  been  festering  for  decades  and  divide  our 
country  today.  It  revealed  the  seething  frustration, 
anger,  and  despair  of  the  disenfranchised  and  dis¬ 
possessed.  It  exposed  a  long  legacy  of  negligence  by 
public  officials  and  squandered  public  treasure.  It 
made  plain  how  dangerously  and  harmfully  over¬ 
dependent  on  oil  our  country  remains.  It  showed 
how  vulnerable  our  communities  have  become  as 
our  government  has  sent  our  sons,  daughters,  and 
treasure  overseas  to  war. 

The  people  of  this  country  did  not  like  what  they 
saw.  Opinion  polls  reflect  this.  This  is  not  who 
we  thought  we  were  or  wish  to  be  as  a  nation.  We 
expect  more  from  our  government  and  leaders. 

In  the  days  following  the  attacks  of  September  11, 
2001,  President  Bush  had  a  historic  opportunity  to 
chart  a  new  course  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  one  dedi¬ 
cated  to  advancing  the  rule  of  law  internationally. 


peacefully  preventing  deadly  conflict,  and  coopera¬ 
tively  addressing  the  root  causes  of  violent  extrem¬ 
ism.  It  was  a  rare  moment  when  the  nation  and 
world  paused  briefly,  waiting  for  leadership,  ready 
to  unite  in  common  purpose  and  good  will.  It  was 
a  chance  for  the  world's  mightiest  superpower  to 
respond  to  a  grievous  wrong  with  restraint,  justice, 
and  humility. 

Instead,  the  president,  with  the  support  of  Congress, 
chose  the  rule  of  force,  war,  and  unilateralism. 

Our  elected  leaders  squandered  the  opportunity  to 
advance  peace  and  justice,  and  the  nation  has  since 
paid  a  high  price  for  the  ensuing  wars  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  and  the  "war  on  terror."  Our  country  is 
now  less  secure. 

Hurricane  Katrina  has  presented  the  president 
and  Congress  with  yet  another  rare  chance  to  dra¬ 
matically  redirect  national  policies  to  advance  our 
nation's  founding  principles.  The  nation  and  world 
have  again  united  in  common  concern  for  the  people 
devastated  by  this  tragedy.  Will  the  president  and 
Congress  seize  this  moment? 

The  people's  mandate  seems  clear:  Feed  the  hungry. 
Clothe  the  naked.  House  the  homeless.  Tend  the 
sick.  Help  people  rebuild  their  lives.  Restore  the 
damaged  earth.  Reduce  our  dangerous,  harmful 
dependence  on  oil.  Bring  our  sons  and  daughters 
home  from  war.  Humbly  accept  aid  and  good  will 
from  abroad.  Impartially  investigate  the  govern¬ 
ment's  failure. 

Fix  what  is  wrong.  Put  our  house  of  democracy 
back  on  its  foundation.  ■ 


War  is  not  the  answer. 
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Wide  Economic,  Racial  Gaps 
Exposed  by  Katrina 

New's  coverage  of  Hurricane  Katrina  dramatically  brought  the  issues  of 
economic  and  racial  disparity  to  the  public's  attention — none  too  soon. 
The  economic  and  racial  disparities  that  Americans  witnessed  in  scenes 
from  the  Gulf  Coast  can  be  found  across  the  country  where  the  gap 
betw'een  rich  and  poor  is  growing,  the  middle  class  is  shrinking,  and 
the  w^ell-being  of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  continues  to  lag  far  behind 
that  of  whites. 

In  the  1950s  and  l%0s,  the  rising  economic  tide  tended  to  float  all  boats; 
households  at  all  income  levels  benefitted.  But  since  then,  the  disparity 
betw'een  the  rich  and  poor  has  growm. 

The  Economist  magazine  observes:  "If  the  American  dream  is  based  on  any¬ 
thing,  it  is  on  the  idea  that  anybody  can  make  it  to  the  topi . .  there  has  been 
a  flood  of  statistics  suggesting  that  income  inequality  is  now  reaching  levels 
not  seen  since  the  Gilded  Age  in  the  late  19th  century.  In  1979-2000,  the  real 
income  of  the  poorest  fifth  of  American  households  rose  by  6.4%,  while  the  top 
fifth  rose  by  70%  (and  the  top  1%  by  184%).  As  of 2001,  that  top  1%  nabbed  a 
fifth  of  America's  piersonal  income  and  controlled  a  third  of  its  net  worth."  (July 
16,  2005) 

Since  1967,  the  share  of  total  household  income  received  by  the  bottom 
80%  has  declined,  while  the  share  received  by  the  top  20%  has  growm 
from  43.6%  in  1967  to  50.1%  in  2004.  (All  data  are  from  the  U.S.  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau,  except  where  noted.)  The  Economic  Policy  Institute  (EPI) 
reports  that  from  1979  to  2002  the  middle  class  (the  proportion  of  house¬ 
holds  earning  from  half  to  tw'ice  the  median  income)  shrank  from  68.0% 
to  60.7%. 

Despite  steady  economic  growdh  since  2001,  the  most  recent  Census  data 
(for  2004)  show'  no  improvement.  Real  median  household  income  fell 
again  for  the  fifth  year  in  a  row'  to  $44,389;  the  poverty  rate  increased  for 
the  fourth  year  in  a  row'  to  12.7%  (37  million);  and  the  number  of  people 
w'ithout  health  coverage  rose  to  46  million  people,  up  6  million  since 
2000  (from  14.2%  of  the  population  to  15.7%).  Most  of  the  benefits  of 
recent  economic  grow'th  have  gone  to  the  top  20%  (as  increased  salaries 
and  bonuses),  to  people  who  own  stock,  bonds,  and  real  estate,  and  to 
employers — not  to  workers. 

Wide  Racial  and  Ethnic  Disparity  Remains 

Even  today,  after  the  great  achievements  of  civil  rights  and  affirmative  action, 
wealth  for  the  typncal  zvhite  family,  mainly  in  home  ownership,  is  10  times  the 
average  net  worth  for  blacks,  and  a  majority  of  African  American  children  in 
our  cities  subsist  below  the  federal  poverty  line."  (Ira  Katznelson,  Washington 
Post,  Sept.  27,  2005) 
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Disparities  Exposed  (continued  from  page  2) 

Even  at  the  peak  of  the  economic  boom  of  the  late 
1990s,  when  the  gap  between  median  incomes  for 
whites  and  blacks  narrowed,  black  median  income  was 
still  less  than  two-thirds  that  of  whites.  But  then,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  recession  (2000-2004),  real  median  income 
fell  for  blacks  7.4%  and  Hispanics  5.9%,  compared  to 
a  2.1%  decline  among  whites.  For  2004,  the  median 
household  income  for  whites  was  $48,977,  compared  to 
$30,134  for  blacks  and  $34,241  for  Hispanics. 

People  of  color  in  the  U.S.  continue  to  bear  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  burden  of  poverty  and  hardship.  The  pov¬ 
erty  rate  among  black  children  (33.6%)  is  more  than 
three  times  that  for  whites  (10.5%).  In  2004,  the  over¬ 
all  poverty  rates  for  blacks  (24.7%)  and  American  Indi¬ 
ans  and  Alaska  Natives  (24.3%,  three-year  average) 
were  almost  three  times  the  rate  for  whites  (8.6%). 

The  poverty  rate  for  Hispanics  was  21.9%.  (The  offi¬ 
cial  poverty  threshold  in  2004  for  a  family  of  four  was 
$19,307  per  year.) 

Income  disparity  leads  to  wealth  disparity.  EPI  reports 
that  in  2001,  31%  of  black  households  had  zero  or  nega¬ 
tive  net  worth,  compared  to  13%  for  whites.  Home 
ownership  is  one  of  the  main  ways  families  build 
wealth.  According  to  EPI,  the  home  ownership  gap 
narrowed  between  1989  and  2001,  but  by  2003,  a  wide 
disparity  still  remained;  72.1%  of  whites  owned  homes, 
48.1%  of  blacks,  46.7%  of  Hispanics. 

Higher  education  is  key  to  increasing  income  and 
wealth  over  a  lifetime.  Educational  attainment  rates 
have  improved  for  all  racial  and  ethnic  groups  since 
1960,  but  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  to  close  the 
gap.  More  than  27%  of  whites  had  achieved  a  bache¬ 
lor's  degree  or  more  in  2003,  but  only  17.3%  of  blacks 
and  11.1%  of  Hispanics  did.  In  2000, 11.5%  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  had  completed  higher 
education. 

What  Will  Congress  Do? 

These  gaping  disparities  do  not  bode  well  for  the 
future  of  our  republic.  Our  nation's  future  depends 
on  how  well  it  advances  equity  and  justice  for  all. 
Today,  far  too  many  are  being  left  behind  by  policies 
that  reward  the  powerful,  the  wealthy,  and  the  privi¬ 
leged  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and  the  marginal¬ 
ized.  The  Katrina  disaster  opened  our  eyes  to  this. 


So,  what  will  we  do  as  a  nation?  What  will  Congress 
do?  Will  this  renewed  awareness  translate  into  new 
compassion  and  action  for  the  invisible  millions 
across  the  country  who  also  want  for  basic  human 
security? 

Before  Katrina  struck.  Congress  was  expected  to 
begin  marking  up  legislation  to  cut  taxes  by  another 
$70  billion  over  the  next  five  years,  mainly  by  extend¬ 
ing  previously  enacted  rate  cuts  on  capital  gains  and 
dividends.  The  Senate  was  expected  to  vote  on  end¬ 
ing  the  estate  and  gift  tax,  which  the  House  approved 
in  the  spring.  Congress  was  also  planning  to  cut 
spending  for  Medicaid  (health  care  for  the  poor),  food 
stamps,  the  earned  income  tax  credit  (EITC),  student 
loans,  and  other  programs  by  almost  $35  billion  over 
the  next  five  years. 

But  after  Katrina  hit,  many  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
felt  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  proceed  with  these  tax 
and  spending  cuts.  Deficits  were  already  expected  to 
keep  piling  up  far  into  the  future,  thanks  to  huge  tax 
cuts  previously  enacted  and  the  rising  costs  of  war. 

The  cost  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  displaced  and 
clean-up  after  Hurricanes  Katrina  and  Rita  could  add 

(continued  on  page  4) 


Continue  Your  Good  Works 

There  need  be  no  end  to  doing  good.  You  can 
assure  your  support  for  the  voice  of  Friends  in 
Washington  throughout  the  21st  century  through 
a  simple  provision  in  your  will  or  estate  plan. 

By  naming  either  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  or  the  FCNL  Education  Fund 
in  your  will,  or  as  a  beneficiary  of  your  IRA  or 
retirement  plan,  or  in  other  estate  plans,  you  cre¬ 
ate  a  legacy  for  peace  and  justice. 

Bequests  enable  friends  of  FCNL  to  underwrite 
the  future  work  and  witness  of  this  organization. 
And  bequests  made  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund 
become  a  charitable  contribution  for  your  estate. 

Want  more  information?  Contact  Tim  Barner 
at  FCNL  (phone:  800-630-1330,  ext.  2532;  email; 
tim@fcnl.org).  Or  visit  the  FCNL  web  site  at 
www.fcnl.org  and  click  on  "Donate  Online"  and 
then  click  on  "Planned  Giving." 
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As  Fuel  Prices  Skyrocket, 
What  Should  Congress  Do? 


W'orld  oil  prices  were  already  soaring  this  year. 

Then  came  the  hurricanes.  Katrina  and  Rita  were  a 
one-two  punch  to  U.S.  oil,  natural  gas,  and  gasoline 
production.  The  U.S.  depends  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
region  for  about  30%  of  its  domestic  oil  produc¬ 
tion,  20%  of  its  natural  gas  production,  and  about 
one-third  of  its  oil  refining  capacity.  Also,  about 
half  of  all  U.S.  imports  of  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products  come  through  Gulf  terminals  and  refiner¬ 
ies.  Thus,  when  the  industry  shut  down  most  of  its 
facilities  as  the  storms  approached,  it  was  inevitable 
that  prices  would  jump.  Gas  pump  prices  rose  well 
beyond  $3  per  gallon,  and  natural  gas  futures  prices 
more  than  doubled. 

There  is  not  much  relief  in  sight.  Analysts  expect 
that  at  least  5%  of  U.S.  oil  refining  capacity  will  be 
down  for  repairs  for  at  least  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Many  oil  and  gas  rigs  and  pipelines  in  the  Gulf  were 
destroyed  or  severely  damaged  and  will  not  be  eas¬ 
ily  replaced  due  to  a  global  shortage  of  platforms, 
steel,  and  spare  parts.  And  there  is  no  spare  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  anywhere  around  the  world  to  pick  up 
the  slack.  These  factors  will  continue  to  pinch  sup¬ 
plies  and  keep  the  prices  of  gasoline,  heating  oil,  and 
natural  gas  up  through  the  winter. 

What  Should  Congress  Do? 

Skyrocketing  gasoline  and  heating  prices  hit  the 
w'orking  poor  and  people  on  fixed  incomes  hardest. 


ACT  NOW:  Urge  your  members  of  Congress  to  pro¬ 
vide  increased  energy  assistance  to  those  who  have 
been  hit  hardest  by  soaring  gasoline  and  heating  fuel 
costs.  Urge  them  to  promote  policies  to  reduce  oil 
dependence  such  as:  dramatically  increased  vehicle 
fuel  efficiency  standards;  phased-in  increases  in  the 
federal  taxes  on  petroleum-based  fuels;  expanded 
public  transportation;  increased  incentives  for  renew¬ 
able  fuels;  and  increased  incentives  for  the  purchase 
of  high-efficiency,  alternative-fuel  vehicles. 


Many  depend  on  cars  to  get  to  work  for  lack  of  public 
transportation;  drive  older,  less  efficient  cars;  live  a 
long  w’ay  from  w'ork  for  lack  of  affordable  housing 
near  w^here  they  work;  and  live  in  older  housing  that 
is  less  energy-efficient.  Families  earning  minimum 
w^ages  can  hardly  afford  rent,  food,  child  care,  and 
health  care  as  it  is,  so  an  extra  $100  a  month  or  more 
for  gasoline  and  heating  will  force  many  to  choose 
between  buying  food,  gas,  or  heat.  Elderly  and  dis¬ 
abled  people  on  fixed  incomes  face  similar  dilemmas. 

Funding  for  Energy  Assistance 

Congress  must  act  now'  to  help  poor,  low-,  and  fixed- 
income  households  cope  with  surging  gasoline  and 
heating  fuel  costs.  Congress  should  dramatically 

(continued  on  page  7) 


Disparities  Exposed  (continued  from  page  3) 

$100  billion  or  more  on  top  of  this.  Is  this  a  time  to  cut 
revenues  and  charge  yet  another  bill  to  future  genera¬ 
tions  to  pay?  And,  how  could  more  tax  cuts  for  the 
wealthiest  be  justified  w^hen  the  reality  of  poverty  and 
hardship  on  the  Gulf  Coast  has  been  vividly  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  hurricane's  aftermath? 

The  capital  gains  and  dividend  tax  cuts  pending  in 
Congress  w'ould  benefit  primarily  the  top  fifth  of  all 
households  w  ho  ow  ned  84.4%  of  all  w'ealth  in  2001 
(EPI).  Likewise,  the  repeal  of  the  estate  tax  would 
only  benefit  the  wealthiest  heirs.  At  current  exemp¬ 
tion  levels  ($1.5  million  in  2005),  the  vast  majority 


of  estates  pay  no  federal  tax  at  all.  Only  those  with 
estates  valued  at  greater  than  $1.5  million  pay  any  tax. 

How^  could  Congress  justify  cutting  Medicaid  as 
states  w'ere  struggling  to  meet  the  health  care  needs 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  impoverished,  homeless 
evacuees?  How  could  they  cut  food  stamps  and  the 
EITC  when  many  more  people  would  be  in  need  in 
Katrina's  wake? 

As  of  this  writing,  the  Republican  leadership  had 
postponed  consideration  of  these  bills  until  later  this 
fall.  Congress  should  be  urged  to  oppose  further  tax 
cuts  and  to  oppose  cutting  spending  for  critical  anti¬ 
poverty  programs.  ■ 
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Progress  Lags  in  Securing  "Loose  Nukes/' 
But  North  Korean  Talks  Show  Promise 


Hurricane  Katrina  demonstrated  how  destructive 
a  natural  disaster  can  be.  While  a  hurricane  is  not 
preventable,  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  US  is.  Such  an 
attack  on  a  U.S.  city  would  cause  thousands  of  times 
the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  Katrina. 

In  the  2004  presidential  debates.  President  Bush 
stated  that  nuclear  proliferation  is  the  most  serious 
threat  to  our  security.  Yet  the  administration  has 
not  committed  the  resources  that  nonproliferation 
experts  say  are  necessary  to  secure  nuclear  materials 
around  the  world.  It  is  proposing,  in  fact,  to  spend 
$27  million  less  on  nonproliferation  programs  in  fis¬ 
cal  year  2006  than  were  spent  in  2001. 

Nearly  15  years  after  the  Soviet  Union  broke  apart, 
nuclear  materials  that  could  produce  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  nuclear  weapons  have  not  been  secured 
in  Russia  and  other  former  Soviet  states.  Securing 
these  "loose"  nuclear  materials  would  keep  them  out 
of  the  hands  of  A1  Qaeda,  which  has  a  stated  goal  of 
obtaining  nuclear  weapons. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Stimson  Center  and  the  Center 
for  American  Progress  concludes  that,  at  the  current 
spending  pace,  the  U.S.  will  not  be  able  to  secure 
Russian  nuclear  weapons  and  materials  until  some¬ 
time  between  2020  and  2030.  Increasing  funding 
of  the  successful  and  bipartisan  Cooperative  Threat 
Reduction  Program,  commonly  known  as  "Nunn- 
Lugar,"  could  achieve  this  same  goal  within  six 
years  and  help  protect  the  U.S.  and  other  countries 
from  nuclear  attacks  by  violent  extremists.  Funding 
for  this  program  should  be  substantially  increased; 
securing  Russian  nuclear  materials  must  be  a  U.S. 
nonproliferation  priority. 

Diplomatic  Efforts  Show  Progress 

while  Nunn-Lugar  remains  underfunded,  an  appar¬ 
ent  breakthrough  in  the  long  stalemated  six-party 
talks  bodes  well  for  nonproliferation  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula. 

On  September  19,  the  U.S.,  North  Korea,  South 
Korea,  China,  Japan  and  Russia — the  six  parties  that 
have  been  meeting  to  end  North  Korea's  nuclear 


weapons  program — issued  a  joint  statement  outlining 
the  issues  that  will  be  decided  in  subsequent  negotia¬ 
tions  over  the  North  Korean  program.  All  six  parties 
affirmed  their  goal  of  verifiable  denuclearization  of 
the  Korean  Peninsula,  and  North  Korea  committed 
to  abandoning  all  nuclear  weapons  and  returning  to 
the  nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT.) 

Both  Sides  Made  Concessions 

The  joint  statement  was  reached  only  because  both 
North  Korea  and  the  U.S.  were  willing  to  make 
concessions.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  side 
made  the  greatest  compromises,  perhaps  a  sign  of 
the  hard  work  it  took  to  get  to  this  point.  Progress  is, 
in  part,  attributable  to  a  change  in  tactics  by  the  U.S. 
In  the  Bush  administration's  first  term,  dialogue  with 
North  Korea  was  limited  to  multilateral  discussion 
within  the  six-party  setting  and  a  handful  of  limited 
meetings  through  the  "New  York  Channel,"  as  the 
North  Korean  mission  to  the  UN  is  described.  It  was 
not  possible  to  build  the  necessary  trust  in  those  set¬ 
tings.  In  contrast,  Chris  Hill,  the  new  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  East  Asia,  has  held  multiple  bilater¬ 
al  meetings  with  North  Korean  counterparts  in  both 
the  U.S.  and  China.  By  emphasizing  that  such  talks 
are  possible  only  "within  the  context  of  the  six-party 
talks,"  the  administration  has  found  a  face-saving 
way  to  break  through  a  negotiating  deadlock. 

The  joint  statement  was  a  small  but  very  important 
step  toward  ending  North  Korea's  nuclear  weapons 
program.  Although  differences  among  the  parties 
remain,  such  differences  are  inevitable  and  should 
not  be  seen  as  a  failure  but  rather  as  an  indication  of 
the  substantial  work  that  remains.  In  order  to  build 
on  the  positive  momentum  created  by  the  Septem¬ 
ber  19  Joint  Statement,  all  sides  need  to  regard  the 
Statement  as  an  outline  for  future  negotiations,  not 
as  the  end-point  of  negotiations.  As  preparations 
for  the  fifth  round  of  talks  begin,  the  administration 
continues  to  demonstrate  a  welcome  commitment  to 
multilateral  dialogue. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  U.S.  really  wants  North  Korea  to 
give  up  its  weapons  program,  it  must  lead  by  exam¬ 
ple  and  end  its  pursuit  of  new  nuclear  weapons.  ■ 
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Prevention  Needed  to  Check 
Human,  Natural  Disasters 


No  one  could  have  diverted  Hurricane  Katrina  from 
its  deadly  course,  but  we  now  know  that,  among  the 
many  failures  in  U.S.  policy  revealed  by  Hurricane 
Katrina,  the  failures  of  prevention  may  have  been 
the  most  costly. 

Like  so  many  cases  of  failed  prevention,  the  problem 
was  not  insufficient  information  or  inadequate 
early  w'arning,  but  lack  of  preventive  action  and 
investment  before  the  crisis  hit. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  other  experts 
had  been  warning  for  years  of  just  such  a  disaster 
and  urging  preventive  action  to  strengthen  the 
levees.  State  and  federal  governments  failed  for 
years  beforehand  and  in  the  immediate  days  after 
the  crisis  to  take  the  necessary  steps  that  could 
have  limited  the  damage,  saved  lives,  and  provided 
a  more  effective  response.  Other  priorities  took 
precedence. 

As  the  emergency  management  chief  for  Jefferson 
Parish  in  New  Orleans  observed  to  the  Times- 
Picayune  in  June,  2004,  “It  appears  that  the  money 
[for  hurricane  protection  efforts]  has  been  moved  in 
the  President's  budget  to  handle  homeland  security 
and  the  war  in  Iraq,  and  1  suppose  that's  the  price 
we  pay."  The  result  of  not  acting  earlier  was  the 
unnecessary  loss  of  lives,  the  displacement  of  1 
million  people,  a  devastated  city,  and  billions  of 
dollars  in  rebuilding  costs. 

The  Prevention  List 

The  failures  of  prevention  before  Katrina  are, 
unfortunately,  all  too  common  features  of  U.S. 
policy  in  relation  to  crises,  whether  natural  disaster 
or  human  conflict.  Like  Katrina,  the  consequences 
of  a  U.S.-led  invasion  of  Iraq — state  collapse,  civil 
conflict,  an  increase  in  anti-U.S.  sentiment,  and 
attacks  against  civilians — were  all  predicted  before 
they  became  the  awful  facts  that  U.S.  policymakers 
now  face.  Indeed,  the  warning  signs  were  visible 
before  the  genocides  in  Rwanda  and  Sudan,  before 
the  crisis  in  Kosovo,  before  the  collapses  in  Haiti  and 
Liberia. 


The  more  significant  failure  of  prevention,  however, 
remains  one  of  political  will  and  policy  priority. 

The  consequence  of  inaction  can  create  conditions 
that  allow,  if  not  engender,  deadly  conflicts  that 
otherwise  might  be  averted.  Two  million  people 
have  been  displaced  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
are  dead  in  Darfur  from  a  preventable  genocide. 
Failure  to  invest  in  effective  civilian  crisis  response 
leaves  50%  of  countries  that  experience  civil  war  to 
slip  back  into  violence  within  five  years.  And  in  a 
tragically  familiar  pattern,  an  unwillingness  by  the 
White  House  and  Congress  to  responsibly  assess 
the  threat  and  make  decisions  based  on  long-term 
consequences  rather  than  short  term  politics  has 
created  the  current  disaster  in  Iraq. 

Congress  Spending  on  Military, 
not  Prevention 

So  where  are  Congress  and  the  administration 
investing  money  and  effort  if  not  in  prevention? 

This  fall  Congress  will  pass  a  $440  billion  military 
spending  bill,  with  little  debate  and  less  objection. 

For  years,  FCNL  has  watched  Congress  cut  funding 
for  domestic  and  international  programs  that 
enhance  human  security  and  strengthen  defenses 
against  crises — education,  development,  health  care, 
housing,  community  safety — while  pouring  billions 
more  into  an  already  bloated  military  budget.  The 
result  has  been  the  weakening  of  civilian  capacities 
to  prevent  and  manage  crises,  whether  here  or 
abroad,  and  an  ever-increasing  reliance  on  military 
reaction  as  the  answer  to  any  problem. 

In  response  to  criticism  of  its  handling  of  the  Katrina 
disaster.  President  Bush  has  now  suggested  giving 
the  military  control  in  situations  of  natural  disasters. 
Such  a  shift  would  violate  long-standing  policy  and 
basic  principles  of  democracy,  and  it  would  only 
continue  the  failures  of  prevention  that  have  already 
cost  so  much.  Rather  than  turning  humanitarian  cri¬ 
ses  over  to  the  military,  the  U.S.  should  be  investing 
now  in  strengthening  and  expanding  civilian  capaci¬ 
ties  for  more  effective  crisis  prevention  and  response. 
Whether  the  impending  crisis  is  one  of  natural  disas¬ 
ter  or  human  conflict,  war  is  not  the  answer."  ■ 
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Fuel  Prices  (continued  from  page  4) 

increase  funding  for  the  Low-Income  Energy  Assis¬ 
tance  Program,  expand  energy-efficiency  programs 
for  low-income  households,  and  provide  direct  cash 
assistance  (such  as  a  one-time  only,  across  the  board, 
fully  refundable  tax  rebate)  to  help  ease  the  impact. 
These  could  be  paid  for  in  part  by  a  windfall  profits 
tax  on  oil  and  credit  card  companies  that  are  making 
huge  profits  from  rising  gasoline  prices.  (The  "big 
five"  oil  companies  reported  profits  in  the  first  half 
of  this  year  of  more  than  $53  billion.) 

For  the  longer  term.  Congress  must  act  quickly 
to  reduce  dramatically  U.S.  oil  dependence  over 
the  next  five  to  10  years.  Global  oil  production  is 
approaching  its  peak,  yet  global  oil  demand  is  accel¬ 
erating.  Today's  soaring  prices  reflect  the  fact  that 
demand  is  already  out-pacing  supply.  Congress 
must  act  now  to  help  shift  the  U.S.  economy  away 
from  oil  dependence  toward  a  more  energy-efficient 
and  renewable  energy  economy.  If  the  U.S.  and 
world  do  not  take  dramatic  steps  now  to  reduce 


demand  for  oil,  we  will  likely  face  increasing  energy 
poverty,  resource  wars,  famine,  and  cascading  envi¬ 
ronmental  degradation. 

Unfortunately,  the  mammoth,  long-debated,  special- 
interest-driven  energy  bill  enacted  this  past  summer 
will  do  little  to  reduce  U.S.  oil  demand.  Instead,  it 
focuses  on  pumping  and  burning  faster  the  relatively 
little  oil  that  remains  beneath  U.S.  public  lands  and 
the  outer  continental  shelf — oil  that  is  expensive  and 
hard  to  produce.  Now,  in  the  wake  of  the  hurri¬ 
canes,  the  congressional  leadership  is  pushing  legis¬ 
lation  to  build  more  gasoline  refineries,  weaken  envi¬ 
ronmental  laws  governing  the  oil  and  gas  industry, 
and  open  more  shorelines  and  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  to  oil  and  gas  development.  These 
approaches  will  do  relatively  little  to  reduce  the  price 
of  oil. 

The  United  States  has  the  know-how,  technology, 
and  work  force  to  reduce  oil  dependence.  What  is 
needed  is  the  political  will.  ■ 


Iraq  (continued  from  page  8) 

is  not  the  answer  in  Iraq.  The  chief  U.S.  military 
spokesperson  in  Iraq,  Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Alston, 
said  the  U.S.  needs  to  concede  that,  "this  insurgency 
is  not  going  to  be  settled,  the  terrorists  and  the 
terrorism  in  Iraq  is  not  going  to  be  settled  through 
military  options  or  military  operations....It's  going 
to  be  settled  in  the  political  process." 

U.S.  military  leaders  now  are  stating  publicly 
that  the  U.S.  presence  in  Iraq  has  become  a  source 
of  anger  that  directly  fuels  the  insurgency.  Gen. 
George  Casey,  the  top  U.S.  commander  in  Iraq, 
told  Congress  that  the  large  American  military 
presence  in  Iraq  "feeds  the  notion  of  occupation" 
and  "extends  the  amount  of  time  that  it  will  take 
for  Iraqi  security  forces  to  become  self-reliant."  Gen. 
John  Abizaid,  the  head  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  Middle 
East,  said  at  the  same  hearing  that  it  was  vital  for 
the  U.S.  to  "reduce  our  military  footprint"  in  the 
region.  "We  must  make  clear  to  the  people  of  the 
region  that  we  have  no  designs  on  their  territory 
and  resources,"  he  added. 


Building  Support  for  Withdrawal 

This  assessment  by  top  military  officials 
underscores  what  FCNL  has  been  saying  for 
months  to  members  of  Congress  as  our  lobbyists 
have  sought  to  build  support  for  FCNL's  Iraq  STEP 
resolution  (Sensible  Transition  to  an  Enduring 
Peace).  In  a  climate  where  many  in  Congress 
have  asserted  that  "the  terrorists  win"  if  the  U.S. 
withdraws  from  Iraq  without  a  decisive  success, 

Iraq  STEP  highlights  the  ways  that  ongoing  U.S. 
military  presence  in  Iraq  directly  fuels  insurgency 
and  ensures  that  "the  terrorists  win"  the  longer  that 
presence  is  maintained.  The  time  has  come  to  end 
the  myth  that  a  military  solution  to  this  extremely 
complex  conflict  will  succeed. 

The  U.S.  holds  a  key  to  advancing  peace  in  Iraq.  By 
declaring  a  unilateral  cease  fire,  refraining  from 
offense  operations,  and  withdrawing  forces  from 
urban  areas,  the  U.S.  could  open  the  space  for  true 
multiparty  negotiations  to  begin.  ■ 

More  information  on  the  Iraq  STEP  resolution  and 
FCNL's  Iraq  Peace  Campaign  is  on  our  weh  site  at  iimm\ 
fcnl.org/iraq. 
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The  Intolerable  Costs  of  "Staying  the  Course" 


"/  don't  think  there  is  hope  [in  Iraq]  for  many  people. 

They  don't  feel  anything.  Baghdad  is  a  city  of  dead 
people."  Iraqi  Professor,  September  26,  2005 

Since  September  2001,  FCNL's  blue  signs  in  yards 
across  the  country  have  declared  that  "War  is  Not 
the  Answer"  Now,  two  and  a  half  years  after  the 
U.S.  invasion  of  Iraq,  the  U.S.  public  increasingly 
"gets  it,"  as  the  negative  costs  of  the  U.S.  war  and 
occupation  of  Iraq  grow  in  lives,  dollars,  basic 
quality  of  life  for  Iraqi  people,  and  in  isolation  of  the 
United  States.  We  see  a  growing  bipartisan  concern 
about  the  occupation  and  increasing  support  for 
bringing  the  troops  home. 

Public:  Cut  War  Spending 

Given  specific  options  for  how  to  pay  for  hurricane 
relief,  54  percent  of  those  polled  in  a  USA  Today/ 
CNN/Gallup  poll,  released  just  after  Katrina  hit, 
chose  cutting  spending  in  Iraq — more  than  three 
times  the  percentage  of  any  other  selection.  Only 
six  percent  said  the  administration  should  cut 
spending  for  domestic  programs,  as  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  some  congressional  leaders  propose. 

Still,  in  spite  of  shifting  public  opinion,  rhetoric 
among  many  in  Congress  from  across  the  political 
spectrum  continues  to  focus  on  the  need  to  "stay 
the  course"  in  Iraq  until  "we  succeed."  But,  as 
Republican  Sen.  Chuck  Hagel  (NE)  recently  stated,  " 
'Staying  the  course'  is  not  a  policy."  President  Bush's 
war  in  Iraq  has  failed  to  make  us  more  secure  and 


has  succeeded  at  wrecking  Iraq  and  strengthening 
the  insurgency.  Not  one  more  life  should  be  lost  in 
pursuit  of  an  unwinnable  war. 

Iraq  teeters  on  the  brink  of  civil  war,  with  its 
basic  infrastructure  in  ruin.  Efforts  to  rebuild  are 
making  little  headway  despite  billions  of  dollars 
appropriated  from  U.S.  and  Iraqi  coffers.  Iraqis 
lack  basic  access  to  water,  electricity,  health  care, 
and  safety  to  walk  the  streets.  Iraqis  at  the  highest 
levels  of  government  are  privately  saying  that  the 
constitutional  process,  heralded  by  the  Bush  admini- 
station  as  a  likely  turning  point  in  Iraq,  is  irrelevant 
to  them.  "We  don't  understand  the  constitution — it 
means  nothing,"  said  one  prominent  Iraqi. 


“Staying  the  course  is  not  a  policy." 

Senator  Chuck  Hagel  (NE) 


Whether  advocating  continued  military  presence 
or  withdrawal,  most  analysts  paint  an  increasingly 
troubling  picture  of  that  nation's  future.  Early  U.S. 
promises  of  a  vastly  improved  quality  of  life  in  Iraq 
have  given  way  to  a  violent  chaos  in  which  simply 
preventing  descent  into  civil  war  and  regional 
conflict  is  the  best-case  scenario. 

Now  many  of  the  generals  in  charge  of  U.S.  military 
operations  have  begun  to  acknowledge  that  war 

(continued  on  page  7) 
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